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Significant 


Religious Worship 
And the Human Spirit 


CLINTON LEE Scorr 
in The Builder, church calendar 

Religious worship has been defined as 
communion with God, but this is not an 
exclusive definition. Worship also means 
the seeking of the human spirit for a com- 
prehension of reality and the effort prop- 
erly to adjust one’s self to this reality, 
whatever it may be. It is the conscious 
strivings to be rid of the attitudes which 
tangle our lives, and to find the way to 
the mastery of ourselves. To seek the good 
life as the best -we can imagine is the 
motive of worship. The form such worship 
takes is of secondary importance. Aspira- 
tions for high ends is the basis for rational 
worship. 


Job-Sharing Plan 
Shifts Burden to the Poor 


i, Brakery, ‘S.J. 
in America 


PAUL 


Last September I wrote that the job- 
sharing plan was the best scheme yet 
excogitated for shifting the burden from 
the broad shoulders of the rich to the 
bowed and narrow shoulders of the poor. 

Men, or some of them, are going back 
to work. That is true. Perhaps they can 
be numbered by thousands. But the other 
side of the picture is not turned to us. 

For every man who goes back to work, 
another man has his wage cut in half. 
The thousands brought back on half-pay 
are balanced by the thousands who up 
to last week managed to scrape through 
on twenty-five or thirty dollars a week. 
Today, their wage is twelve-fifty or fifteen. 

The job-sharing plan may be necessary 
in this terrible emergency. It may he 
the only means at hand to stave off starva- 
tion from millions. On that ground, but 
on no other, it could be tolerated. But is 
it in fact the only means? Have all other 
remedies and devices been tried and found 
wanting? Has Congress gone to the limits 
of its constitutional authority in seeking 
ways and means to provide employment? 
Have the State legislatures exhausted 
their resources? The questions provoke a 
bitter smile. 

Finally, the job-sharing plan costs em- 
ployers nothing. Why should they not be 
willing to approve it, to the number of 
over 5,000 firms and corporations? It’s 
money in their pockets, It’s certainly 
money out of the pockets of employees 
hardly able to keep their families in de- 
cenecy even under the old wage scale. 

The first charge on an industry should 
be a decent wage for the employee. Hence 
retrenchment on dividends and interest 
should precede wage cutting and—what 
is the same thing—job sharing. Has that 
order been followed? Apparently not. , 

Critics of the job-sharing plan have 
heen compared to those bitter-enders who 
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Sentiments 


would rather starve than take half a loaf. 
That is an unfair comparison. The posi- 
tion of the critics is that if the corpora- 
tions cut out the outrageously high sala- 
ries of. executives and experts, the 
bonuses which sometimes exceed the 
salaries, the practice of lending money to 
wild-cat speculators without investigation 
or demand for security, and the habit of 
playing the stock market, they should be 
able, even now, to give every worker 
three-quarters of a loaf, if not a whole 
one. We do not object to the half-loaf 
offered by employers, but to their holding 
back the other half or fourth. 


A Place for 
Different Movements 
Worrn M. Tirry 
in The Churchman 
Might not our teaching recognize that 
God does not speak the same word to each 
individual, and that, as in the army, there 
are many branches in a common service, 
so in the struggle for a Christian social 
order there is a place for different move- 
ments? Some are, and more will soon be, 
conyinced Socialists; a few are and more 
will be Communists; a larger number will 
think, at least until it is proved to the 
contrary, that capitalism can be reborn 
in spirit and reorganized. Many will con- 
tinue to have little interest in economic 
and political questions. They will still 
prefer to do things nearer at hand to meet 
directly the needs they see about them. 
Cannot the church encourage such free- 
dom of thought and action, and give to 
each group its blessing? And cannot each 
group be a little less sure that its own 
solution is the one right solution ? 
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A Reasonable Average 
Between Left and Right 


ViIRGINIUS DABNEY 
“Liberalism in the South” 


Liberalism is under fire today in some 
quarters as inadequate to the needs of the 
hour. An object of scorn both to radicals 
and to conservatives, it is criticized ou 
the one hand as being feeble and in- 
effectual and on the other as constituting 
the advance guard of red revolution. But 
liberalism, for its part, regards the 
utopian schemes of extreme radicalism 
and the authoritarian doctrines of ultra- 
conservatism with equal suspicion. It 
seeks to strike a reasonable average be- 
tween the two, and thus to build up a 
system of social theory by means of which 
it may achieve a larger measure of dignity 
and worth for the individual. 

If pausing to consider is a weakness, 
and it sometimes is, then liberalism is 
weak. But if the welcoming of new ideas, 
if full and free discussion and readiness 
to reform are signs of strength, then 
liberalism has a large measure of strength. 
Many regard it, indeed, as fundamental 
to all social progress, and an. examina- 
tion of the genuinely important movye- 
ments in the history of the world reveals 
that liberalism has been a prime factor 
in most of them. 
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This Business 
Is Its Brother’s Keeper 


Howarp EI. KeRSHNER 
in Friends Intelligencer 


Recently I sat in the office of the head 
of a great business organization employ- 
ing many thousands of people. It was 5:30 
o’clock in the afternoon. The entire office 
force had gone. He paced the floor in front 
of his desk, running his fingers through 
his hair, and telling me that during the 
past year he had kept 38,000 people on 
the payroll whom he did not need. He 
said, “I cannot let these people down; 
they have no place else to go. At the same 
time there are widows and old people 
among my stockholders who are depending 
for a living upon dividends from this 
company. I have to consider them. And 
out there,” he said, with a wave of his 
hand, “is the public. We have been doing 
our best to reduce the prices of our prod- 
ucts for its benefit.” There he stood be- 
tween three fires: the public, his stock- 
holders and his employees, recognizing his 
duty and responsibilities toward them all, 
and exerting every mental and physical 
resource at his command not only to be 
fair, but generous with them. He was 
conducting his business as Jesus him- 
self would have conducted it. This is not 
the only example. There are multitudes 
of business men today who are conduct- 
ing their affairs as this man is conduct- 
ing his. The laissez-faire attitude is pass- 
ing. Only ten years ago there was little 
or no effort made to continue workers 
on the payroll after their services were 
no longer profitable to the business, A 
vast change has taken place. Business is 
becoming conscious of the fact that it is 
its brother’s keeper. We have a long way 
yet to go, but business is coming to Jesus, 
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Principles of Constructive Planning 


As the nations have found it necessary to begin planning their national economy, so will the 
world find it necessary to plan a world economy; planning, however, will be worth 
while only in case it serves valid principles 


of Res first essential of a planned and 
controlled economy is the conviction 
of the necessity for planning on a 
large scale. For some people this convic- 
tion is born of theoretical considerations, 
for others it is a gradual growth based 
on the experience of the nations. The idea 
of planning on a nation-wide and long- 
run basis has made great headway alike 
in the theory and practice of monarchical, 
democratic, and communistic countries. 

Some seventy years ago Japan set itself 
the task of becoming a modern industrial 
order. Whether this was a wise decision 
is beside the point. The significant thing 
is that the Emperor Meiji and the philos- 
opher Fukuzawa, together with other able 
statesmen, led the Japanese people whole- 
sale to the adoption of whatever modern 
ideas and techniques were thought desir- 
able. Japanese students were sent to the 
four corners of the earth to learn the 
things that were needed to make the na- 
tional plan a success. Education, medicine, 
and science in all of its branches were 
made integral parts of the national 
scheme. The old native religion, Shintoism, 
was revived and made to serve nationalis- 
tic purposes. For some time this change in 
the life of Japan went on unnoticed by 
the nations but when Port Arthur fell 
all the world knew that Japan had be- 
come a modern power. 


Examples of Planning 


In the West, there are more recent 
examples of national planning. An eco- 
nomic council was provided for in Ger- 
many’s new constitution which was 
adopted in 1920. This council is an in- 
dependent body, with a special budget. 
and is composed of delegates represent- 
ing agriculture, manufacturing, banking. 
and transportation. Also there are dele- 
gates from organizations representing 
consumers, laborers, and government em- 
ployees. It operates through sub-commit- 
tees which meet periodically and have 
permanent staffs. The council is advisory 
only but, in the accumulation of facts 
and the analysis of issues, it has been in- 
valuable to distraught Germany. 

In 1925, by government decree, France 
organized a national economic council. 
The various organizations that are desig- 
nated by the Minister of Labor elect their 


CURTIS W. REESE 
own delegates to the council. Special 
studies are made by experts, and the 
government is advised accordingly. The 
relief of unemployment in 1926 by means 
of planned public works was one of the 
early programs of the council. It surveys 
the economic life. resources, and needs 
of France, with a view to planned recon- 
struction. Four ten-day sessions are held 


annually and there is a permanent 
secretariat. 

Russia 
Russia, of course, is the outstanding 


example of national planning. First there 
was created the state planning commis- 
sion of 1921 to promote electrification and 
cooperation. In 1923 planning was under- 
taken in real earnest. From 1926 to 1928 
annual plans were in operation. In 1928 
the famous Five-Year Plan was adopted. 
Individual producers are organized into 
trusts; trusts into syndicates; and syn- 
dicates into a state planning commission 
which operates under the control of the 
highest council. The plan involves what 
to produce, how much, when, where, and 
at what price. 

It is not surprising that Russia is mak- 
ing great headway, for with a philosophy 
of social control, a general plan fifteen 
years in advance, careful planning five 
years ahead, and detailed planning for 
the current year, success within the limits 
of natural possibility is practically as- 
sured. It is not too much to say that in 
Russia national economic planning takes 
on religious significance. t 

England, Italy, Spain, and other coun- 
tries are trying their hands at planning 
on a somewhat smaller scale. 

America thus far has trusted to rugged 
individualism, but now that rugged in- 
dividualism is selling below par, Amer- 
ica is beginning to think more realisti- 
cally. Men like John Dewey, Charles A. 
Beard, and Stuart Chase are spreading 
the idea of planning. Mr. Swope of the 
General Electric Company has widely pub- 
licized his plan to organize the various 
industries in national units under govern- 
ment supervision. According to Mr. 
Swope’s plan, industries employing over 
fifty men and failing to come into the 
plan within three years would be com- 


pelled to do so. 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has conducted a national refer- 
endum on a program and, as a result, 


the board of directors has voted in favor 
of a national voluntary economic council. 
The Chamber would modify the anti-trust 
laws so as to legalize combinations that 
could control supply in relation to normal 
demand. Government tribunals are called 
for, with power to control production in 
certain natural resources, such as coal, 
oil, lumber, and copper. The plan also in- 
cludes private and voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance. The plan of the Chamber 
of Commerce is interesting, as showing 
the growing recognition of the need for 
planning. 

Just as the nations have found it 
necessary to begin planning their national 
economy, so will the world find it neces- 
sary to plan a world economy. The re- 
sources of the world are adequate to meet 
the physical and esthetic needs of the 
people. There now exist sufficient knowl- 
edge and technique to organize and con- 
trol world resources for world needs. It 
but remains for intelligent social control 
to supplant anarchistic individualism. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to 
draw a blue-print of a planned economy. 
What I want to do is to suggest certain 
principles that must underlie any planning 
that is worth the effort. So far as the 
fact of planning itself is concerned, we 
could plan ourselves into slavery or out 
of existence. Planning will be worth while 
only in case it serves valid principles. 


Maximum Personal Liberty 


1. The first of such principles is the 
fostering of the maximum personal liberty 
that is consistent with the right of other 
persons to the exercise of the same lib- 
erty. The progress of mankind can be 
measured in terms of the extension of the 
liberty of persons. Early mankind, far 
from being the wild and free child of 
nature that is the popular notion of 
savage life, was hemmed in by customs 
and social requirements that confined his 
life in the most narrow channels. He 
labored under fears and taboos, and the 
tyranny of his elders. He may have been 
wild, but he was not free. As civilization 
developed he passed from one kind of 
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tyranny to another. Tribal chiefs, kings, 
and governments kept him in subjection. 
And today democratic majorities lord it 
over minorities with ruthless regularity. 
True, within the last century, we have 
gained in tolerance; but it is a long step 
from tolerance to liberty. 

Some who are genuinely interested in 
socialistic and communistiec thought are 
also deeply concerned over the possible 
growth of a new collective tyranny. It 
cannot be said too often that the basic 
aim of a socialized world is to enlarge 
the freedom of persons; and the goal is 
a voluntary free-society. 

Meanwhile governments should throw 
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Possibility of Control 


8. The third principle is that of the 
possibility of an intelligently planned and 
controlled social economy. 

Already, in the beginning, I have 
pointed out the practical workings of 
various social-planning commissions. It 
must now be said that social planning on 
a wide-spread scale cannot be founded on 
either individualistic laissez-faire or eco- 
nomic determinism. Obviously it cannot 
be built on the laissez-faire theory which 
leaves too much to chance, to individuals, 
to mythical economie laws, and to the 


every possible safeguard around those 


who speak out against the established 
order. This should be especially so in 
America and in Russia, which stand as 
the symbols, as well as the actualities, of 
the two major points of view that are 
struggling for supremacy in the modern 
world. In the long run the victory will 
come to that form of society which pro- 
vides for the greatest personal security 
in the exercise of thought and action. 
America should throw police protection 
around a man who from a soap box on the 
corner of Wall Street advocates the over- 
throw of the capitalist regime; and Russia 
should throw police protection around a 
man who on a street corner in Moscow 
advocates the overthrow of the Soviet 
regime. 

The first principle of a society that is 
worth perpetuating is the fostering of 
the maximum personal liberty that is con- 
sistent with the right of other persons to 
the exercise of the same liberty. 


Priority of Personal Rights 


2. The second principle is the priority 
of personal rights over the rights of 
property. 

It may be said, and with truth, that a 
primary personal right is the possession of 
property. I myself believe that the aim of 
a socialized world should not be the 
elimination of the right to personal prop- 
erty, but the universalization of that right. 


Wherever there is conflict between 
the rights of persons and the rights of 
things, the rights of persons should 


come first. The present capitalistic sys- 
tem is built on the priority of things. 
The Chicago Tribune was at least con- 
sistent, if not ethical, when it challenged 
the right to alms. So was a prominent 
director of social work when he said that 
relief was not being given as of right 
but of generosity. There is no gainsaying 
that our present system of society does 
not concede the priority of the right of 
men, women, and children to be fed, 
clothed, and sheltered. When a_ choice 
must be made between a cut in wages or 
a cut in dividends only the enlightened 
few reduce dividends first. The others 
cut wages first, and because of this short- 
sighted policy dividends also go down in 
the crash. 

The rights of persons must come first, 
whether in America where individuals 
own property, or in Russia where it is 
collectively owned. 


Registered 


To him who is creative all the construc- 
tive forces of the universe are allies. 
—Albert Nicholas Kaucher. 


The value of reforms, as I see it, is 
that they fail to achieve what they are 
sanguinely intended to achieve; and in 
so failing they help make the system 
which they are intended to patch up only 
the more unpatchable. 

—John Chamberlain, 


People who make the assertions that the 
majority is always right, or that if the 
best scholars support a cause it must be 
right, or that whatever has succeeded 
must be the truth, have not come to a 
rational conclusion in their thinking. 

M. M. Mangasarian. 


The natural man works that he may 
play—works that he may love and dream, 
and know while he may the wonders 
and joys of the strange and lovely world 
which for a short space he is allowed to 
inhabit; the unnatural man plays that he 
may work.—Richard Le Gallienne. 


Men do not create new things—new 
arts, new philosophies, new religions— 
until they are driven to it by stern neces- 
sity. The times of ease and prosperity 
are not the times of great creative power. 

—Walter Samuel Swisher. 


————— es 


profit motive. The web of individualistic 
society is so torn and tangled that it is 
beyond repair. In theory laissez-faire 
trusts to social and eeonomic laws that 
make for and preserve private interests. 
In practice it means the chance arrange- 
ment of social affairs. Its policy is the 
non-interference of the social whole with 
its parts; but in practice it often seeks 
aid from the social whole in the way of 
tariffs, special concessions, and subsidies. 
At its best it is good-natured rivalry; 
at its worst it is social anarchy without 
anarchy’s idealism. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
laissez-faire theory is that society is un- 
controllable. The conelusion to be drawn 
from economic determinism is that eco- 
nomic laws operate all but irresistibly. 
The charts were drawn long ago—man 
passes from feudalism through capitalistic 
industrialism to socialism and on to com- 
munism. But Russia itself is a refutation 
of this theory of procedure. In the first 
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place, Russia passed from feudalism di- 
rectly to socialism, thus short-circuiting 
capitalistic industrialism; and, in the 
second place, Russia‘s will to build a co- 
operative order has put her in control of 
economic processes. There is a yast dif- 
ference between controlling economic proc- 
esses and being controlled by economic 
processes. The hope of the world rests 
on our being able to get over larger num- 
bers of people to understand that intelli- 
gence can control economic processes in 
a wholesale way for the common good. 
The orthodox determinist who trusts to 
the slow operation of economic or natural 
laws is on a par with the orthodox re- 
ligionist who piously “waits upon God.” 
In a thousand ways modern technology 
has proved the possibility of the intelli- 
gent control of nature for human ends. 


Interdependence 


4. The fourth principle is the interde- 
pendence of people and of their yalid 
needs and goals. 

The world goes up or down together. It 
is not possible for one group, or country, 
or race to prosper permanently at the cost 
of other groups, or countries, or races. 
The day of reckoning comes, as it is now 
coming in the field of international debts. 
Mankind is tied together in a thousand 
ways. And new inventions constantly 
make the interdependence of the peoples 
of the world more and more evident. 

I should like to have you think of 
interdependence in contrast with rugged 
individualism on the one hand and with 
class consciousness and conflict on the 
other. Indeed rugged individualism and 
class consciousness foster each other, In- 
dividuals with purposes more or less in 
common form a class to fight other classes. 
I grant that in a period of struggle it 
may be necessary to make people con- 
scious of their class status in order to 
get united action. But this should be re- 
garded as a regretful emergency measure, 
not converted into a social principle. The 
social goal is a classless society. And un- 
due emphasis on class consciousness and 
conflict may actually defeat the final goal. 
For, when once people form the habit 
of drawing lines—many of which are arti- 
ficial anyway—they are likely to continue 
the practice for its own sake. Any move- 
ment makes a mistake that fails to keep 
its basie doctrines well in the forefront. 
If a classless society is the goal, then 
that goal should be featured in public 
address, in the printed word, in art, and 
other forms of expression. The goal of a 
classless world is far more powerful than 
the bitterness of class struggle. 

I look forward to the day when man 
shall judge his fellowmen on the basis 
of inherent worth, when race and color 
shall weigh not at all. IL know that this 
is a far-flung ideal. I know that race 
bigotry is fostered in myriads of ways, 
that parents infect their children with 
it, that churches and synagogues and 
temples nurture it, and that politicians 
play upon it. But there are also other 
forces at work which go their ways 
quietly, finding facts, disseminating in- 
formation, and dispelling ignorance. 
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Service of Dedication of 


New Liberal Preaching Order 


Members of Mission Brotherhood to conduct ten simultaneous missions 
in North Carolina, hoping to prepare the way for establishment 
of liberal churches 


Godspeed to the Mission Brother- 

hood at the service of dedication 
for the new liberal preaching order, held 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., January 
10. A congregation that filled the historic 
edifice included official delegates from 
denominational organizations and_ theo- 
logical schools of both the Unitarian and 
Universalist fellowships, representatives 
of liberal churches of Greater Boston, and 
many individual friends, 

It was an impressive service through- 
out. From the beginning when _ the 
brethren of the order marched up the 
aisle to the processional hymn, to the 
words of the benediction pronounced by 
Dr. William L. Sullivan, brother chaplain 
of the order, an atmosphere of reverence 
and expectancy, of solemnity and eager- 
ness pervaded the place. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, beloved, dynamic 
Universalist leader, minister of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York City, preached a sermon that called 
upon the church to have “a definite and 
practical program for the accomplishment 
of something worth while in the im- 
mediate future.” Too long, he contended, 
have we thought of human good coming 
only as the result of slow moving evolu- 
tionary change. There can and should be 
a “sudden leap” in man’s progress; the 
kingdom of God can come tomorrow, if 
we but will it and work for it. A portion 
of Dr. Hall’s discourse follows’ this 
account. 

Dr. John Carroll Perkins made the in- 
vocation. Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean of 
the Tufts College School of Religion, led 
in the seriptural responses, first between 
him and the Brotherhood, and then with 
the congregation. The prayer of dedication 
was offered by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

An historical sketch of the Brother- 
hood, with an account of its purposes and 
ideals was presented by Dr. Horace West- 
wood, brother director of the order. He 
. told of its first project, the ten simul- 
taneous missions in North Carolina, for 
which twelve of the brethren were to 
depart on the morrow. 

“We hope,’ he said, “that, since in 
eight of the ten places we are to visit 
there are no liberal societies, some way 
will be found of establishing liberal fel- 
lowships under lay leadership, coupled 
with a program of adult education by cor- 
respondence carried on by a committee 
of the Brotherhood. Through a central 
committee made up from each of these 
groups we shall hope to interrelate them 
and integrate them by the sense of a 
common life. This will prepare the way 
for the establishment of liberal churches, 


A THOUSAND men and women bade 


should the need be indicated and the op- 
portunity arise.” 

Greetings from the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention were brought by its gen- 
eral superintendent, Dr. Roger F. Btz. “An 
ingrowing religion is a dying religion,” 
Dr. Etz declared. “Liberal churches, as 
others, increased and developed when they 
were missionary churches. The Mission 
Brotherhood is a recognition of the need 
of the world for the gospel our liberal 
churches represent. Nothing less than a 
religion based on the unities and uni- 
versals of life can stand in the days to 
come. The thinking world is bound to 
come to such a religion as the solution 
of many of its perplexing problems. Out 
of this movement will come light and 
leading to those to whom the brethren 
minister, and inspiration and renewed zeal 
to those whom they represent. This marks 
a new day and a much needed spirit in 
our liberal churches.” 

President Louis C. Cornish of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association brought the 
good wishes of the Unitarian churches 
to the endeavors of the Brotherhood. The 
liberal churches, he said, had done a 
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great work of liberation and enlighten- 
ment, but they had been remiss in not 
making known their message more widely. 
He bade Godspeed to the Brotherhood 
which was committed to the adequate 
undertaking of this task. 

Dr. Sullivan delivered the charge to 
the brethren. He it was who had guided 
their devotions at the retreat last Septem- 
ber in Senexet, Conn., where the order 
had its beginning; and it was he who, 
as their chaplain, had led in the all-day 
retreat held that day in the Divinity 
Chapel of Tufts College. 

Use august language, the native lan- 
guage of the spirit, he counselled the 
preachers. Preach sweetly yet sternly that 
there is a way of life and way of death, 
he said. A way of life, he contended, has 
no sense in it unless it leads somewhere. 
The end of a way for a soul can be 
nothing else than a kindred Soul. For 
the end of a soul is not frustration but 
fulfillment. As an example of utter con- 
secration to a supreme moral purpose, 
Dr. Sullivan related to the brethren the 
story of Arthur West, frail-bodied mis- 
sionary to Africa, who found no other 
way to end the iniquitous slave trade in 
Zanzibar except through buying it out 
at the sacrifice of all his resources. 

Just before Dr. Sullivan’s charge, Dr. 
Westwood presented the names of the 
brethren. In addition to the names pre- 
viously published in The Register, Dr. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy of Belmont, Mass., 
and Rey. Ralph H. Bailey, minister of the 
Yirst Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
have since joined the Brotherhood. 


for a New Age 


FRANK OLIVER HALL 


indifference to religion and the insti- 

tutions of religion, we must show that 
religion has to do with reality, and that 
the church has a definite and practical 
program for the accomplishment of some- 
thing worth while in the immediate 
future. It is well enough to believe in “a 
far-off, divine event to which the whole 
creation moves,” but if the event is too 
far-off in place and too remote in time the 
belief loses its motive power. 

Now Jesus invoked the power of hope 
of something to be achieved here and 
accomplished soon, a kind of five-year 
plan that men might hope to see ac- 
complished and have a part in the ac- 
complishment. “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand,” he cried, at hand, so close 
that we can reach out and grasp it. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. The 
raw material for the construction of the 
temple of the living God is right here at 
our finger tips. Go to. Let’s take hold 
together and build it. Oh, if we could 
really believe that, would it not revitalize 
the sick, cast out devils, raise men from 
the hopeless inertia of living death? That 
is what the world needs, a glowing vision 
of something splendid that can he ac- 
complished by our efforts now and here. 

One of the reasons why we find it 
difficult to cherish and to preach with con- 


|; we are to arouse people from their 


viction the possibility of immediate good 
is because we have: become so inoculated 
with the philosophy of evolution. We 
have been taught, and I suppose the teach- 
ing is true, that life has existed on this 
planet for unnumbered millenniums. 

It takes a thousand years to bring 
about any perceptible change. Some time 
in distant ages, in the Year of Our Lord 
Nineteen Thousand and Thirty Three, 
health and happiness may be achieved, 
human society may develop into a just 
and happy condition, but that will be 
long after the present generation is “one 
with Nineveh and Tyre.” So what is 
the use of making effort toward any 
immediate good? 

But the last authoritative teaching of 
modern science is that the forces of na- 
ture which operate under the law of 
evolution can be controlled and speeded 
up. The law of “continuous, progressive 
change’ can be supplemented by the law 
of the sudden leap. Development tends 
toward a crisis. Jesus declared that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is like a mustard seed, 
which grows steadily and ever larger. 
Evolution! But he also said that the King- 
dom of Heaven is like the coming of a 
thief in the night. It may arrive sud- 
denly when you least expect it. Evolution 
moves toward a crisis. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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By Personal Sacrifice 


NE OF THE MOST disturbing features of 
C) the depression is that the average man and 

woman in our churches feels himself, like 
everyone else, caught in the grip of forces beyond 
his control. In the history of real religion one point 
is unmistakable: that the convictions and the per- 
sonal lives of the genuinely religious set them 
sharply off from the "rank and file of people about 
them. We like to feel that Unitarianism represents 
in this day genuine religious conviction. And yet, 
as we think over the people in our churches, they 
seem to us simply a cross section of the world. The 
same seems to us true of our ministers. 

It is true that our people are deeply concerned. 
It is true that many of them are redoubling their 
efforts to fight suffering with charity. It is true 
that many of them are giving the situation serious 
study, and are becoming the fearless advocates of 
reform. It is true that many of them are showing 
unusual initiative in meeting local situations, and 
unusual heroism in dealing with their own personal 
problems. Surely this much at least should be ex- 
pected of every genuinely religious man. 

But it seems equally true that we are for the 
most part, ministers and people alike, carrying on 
in the old way, expecting that when reform comes, 
it will come though legislation or by the initiative 
of industrial and business leaders. Only when re- 
trenchment is forced upon us in our institutional 
and personal lives, do we retrench. The suffering 
and the demoralization of the. millions of unem- 
ployed has not the power to.touch even. our re- 
ligiously inelined -hearts.-in the same oway- that 
necessity touches their lives. a5 ; 

By one of their first. principles genuinely, reli- 
vious people say to suffering man, Your suffering 
is our own and the cause of justice to you is dearer 
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to us before God than is our own comfort and 
security. 

What then can we do? We can purify our per- 
sonal lives of the evils which cause this suffering. 
Such a course involves our incomes, our invest- 
ments and the stuffs which we consume. Suppose 
that we, as Unitarians, both in our institutional 
and private lives, resolve to profit from no invest- 
ments which pay more than the real service to the 
public welfare of our capital and our labor. This 
would mean that we could never again share in an 
orgy of speculation such as that which preceded 
the present depression. It would mean too, that as 
investors we would think not only of the amount 
and security of income but of the ethics of the com- 
panies in which we invest. Suppose that we move 
by personal sacrifice in the direction of the average 
income and the average expenditures of the average 
American family, and that we devote the difference 
to public welfare, to charity or reform. This would 
require of us plainer material living and perhaps 
even heroism in coupling plainer material living 
with higher spiritual and cultural living. That we 
are by and large wastrels is proved daily in the 
lives of those who are forced by necessity to live 
in such a way. For example, every one of us might 
try having one Golden Rule meal each day and 
contribute the difference to some worthy charity. 
If each of the much discussed 100,000 Unitarians 
should be moved of his own conscience to adopt 
this practice, we could as a group contribute 
$25,000 each day or $8,725,000 each year. Bread 
and milk one meal each day is small sacrifice to 
such an end. Some have already made this small 
beginning, but the way lies onward toward in- 
finity and toward God. By the fulerum of self- 
imposed vicarious suffering religious persuasion 
can move the world. This is a time for heroism on 
the part of those not yet forced to be heroic. 

LESLIE T. PENNINGTON. 


The Professional Patrioteers 


FEW WEEKS AGO, when the renowned 
A Professor Einstein was on the point of leav- 

ing Europe for this country, where he has 
twice before been an honored cuest, a Boston lady 
acquired sudden notoriety by protesting to the 
State Department against his being granted the 
visa necessary for admittance. The protest was 
made in the name of the so-called “Woman Patriot 
Organization,” on the ground that Professor Ein- 


stein is a Communist in disguise, and that his pres- 


ence among us would imperil the stability of our 
national institution. 

The world first gasped with amazement and then 
chuckled at the infantile credulity of people who 
could so easily be frightened into conniption fits. 
Was it possible that anybody in America did not 
know that Einstein is not only one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, but also a man of broad and 
humane yiews, a lover of peace, an advocate of 
democracy ?.Has not Einstein himself written, “My 
political ideal is democracy. . .. T have always” been 
passionately opposed to sich regimes as exist in 
Russia and Italy today.” The picture of Einstein 
as a dangerous emissary of Communism is so 
grotesque that it could have originated only in a 
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' diseased imagination which sees a hobgoblin be- 
hind every bush. 

In itself the episode is both ridiculous and negli- 
gible, but unfortunately it is an example of a type 
of activity which is becoming something worse 
than a public nuisance. The professional patrioteers 
who instigate such proceedings and the frightened 
folk who follow their lead, have been seized by 
a witch-hunting mania which is the _ political 
counterpart of that extreme fundamentalism in re- 
ligion which would forbid all mention of the doc- 
trine of evolution. They have lost faith in freedom 
and in the ability of our institutions to stand by 
their own inherent strength, and have turned to 
the hateful methods of obscurantism and persecu- 
tion. They represent the direct antithesis of our 
national ideals and would be much more at home 
in upholding a rigid Fascist system. 

The genuinely ‘patriotic societies among us hold 
an honorable place. They are doing a work of real 
value in preserving and making accessible the 
records of our past, and in keeping vivid the 
memory of historic personages and events. But 
they are beset by two perils. One is that of snob- 
bishness, leading them to regard their members as 
a class set apart. The other is that they may be 
led by frightened bigots into alien paths which 
will bring discredit upon them and upon the 
country. Dr. Johnson long ago observed that 
“patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” Let 
us beware of the betrayal which would make it a 
synonym for a reactionary and provincial toryism 
which denies the very heritage in which it makes 
its boast. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


Religion and Institutions 


UST AT THIS SEASON the mails bring us the 
annual supply of seed catalogues. The gardener 
reads them with a certain eagerness, and often 
to the great good of his garden, but he is not 

deceived by printer’s ink. He knows that there were 
gardens before there were seed catalogues. He 
knows that the printed page and the colored illus- 
trations do not create the seeds, produce the flowers, 
nor determine the quality of the fruit. The cat- 
alogues are of value in so far as they describe ac- 
curately and report faithfully what goes on in the 
garden. 

The relation of religion to the institutions and 
documents that are created to describe, explain and 
illustrate it, is somewhat similar to the relation of 
the process in the garden to the seed catalogues. 
These institutions and documents are an aid, 
stimulus, and a means of communication for our 
religious life. In the long run their value is directly 
related to accuracy and fidelity with which they 
describe and report the varieties of religious life, 
and the quality of the fruit produced. It is neces- 
sary to remember, as the gardener remembers, that 
the documents did not create ‘religion. Perchance 


in the world of religion we need some new “cat- 


more faithful, more 
Accuracy, 


alogues,”—more accurate, 
understanding, more straightforward. 
integrity, and. excellence, 


words. EArt C. DAVIS. 


indicate. If we hail each new “ism” 


‘These are..important .~ 
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Technocracy a Messiah? 


URS is a day of shibboleths and catechwords. 

C) We place great confidence in the efficacy of 

a formula. When we have coined a new 

term, we believe that we have discovered a new 
thing. Such a term is “technocracy.” 

From a perusal of authoritative articles on the 
subject, we conclude that this new “ism” has two 
underlying ideas. The first is that gradually the 
machine has displaced man-power and so created 
“technological unemployment.’ The second under- 
lying idea is that work may be estimated in terms 
of output of energy, which is the “source of life” 
and when applied to matter transforms it from 
raw material into finished products. Both of these 
facts have been known to thinking men for years 
past. With great gusto “technocracy” recites them 
as if they were a new discovery of profound 
significance. 

Impressive figures are set forth to demonstrate 
that machines are replacing men in industry. Such 


_ writers on economics as Stuart Chase and Paul 


Borsodi have already told us that. It is evident; 
but what do these statistics indicate? We are told 
by Howard Scott, the great apostle of technocracy. 
that in 1929 the steel output per man was 9.3 times 
the output in 1887, due to improvement in ma- 
chinery. He does not tell us, however, that whereas 
in 1887 there were twenty-four steel workers for 
every 10,000 of the population, in 1929 there were 
thirty-two. 

‘Here, as elsewhere, figures may be correct, but 
deductions wrong. This is the inherent weakness of 
the statistical method. 

While technocracy specifically states that it does 
not claim to be a panacea for our economic and 
social ills, it does claim that the solution of these 
problems is a matter of engineering. Politicians 
have got us into a, muddle; engineers will save us. 

We would not underrate the importance of tech- 
nocracy. That such an “energy survey” has been 
carried on in conjunction with Columbia Univer- 
sity since 1920 is significant. When we elevate such 
a survey to the status of a religion, hail it as a new 
Messiah, we go too far. 

Are we a credulous people? Sociology, psychol- 
ogy, “science” in general, have all been hailed as 
new Messiahs. Now it is the turn of technocracy. 
Each of these represents a partial view of life, the 
view of a researcher in some special field. It is de- 
sirable that we see life as a series of psychological 
relationships; it is desirable that we know and use 
scientific method; it is desirable to survey the 
mechanical aspects of our civilization. We must. 
however, recognize that these all represent partial 
views and are subject to the “errancy of the 
observer.” 

Life is more than-what these partial views would 
as the promised 
Messiah, we are doomed to disappointment. It is 
paramount that we create spiritual values; these 
lesser things exist for that. Spiritual valnes are 
the end; scientific. method is but.the means.: 

WaLrer SAMUEL SWISHER. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Governor Ely Honors Unitarian Youth 


The Parish Club, Dedham, Mass., prepares maps and plans for the bi- 
centennial celebration, and gets notable recognition 


HE Parish Club (Dedham, Mass., 
"TT xouns People’s Religious Union) was 
awarded distinguished honors by 
Governor Ely for its part in the George 
Washington bicentennial celebration at 
Dedham, December 17. 
In October, 1931, the Parish Club 
formed a Sunday-morning club of its own 


awarded for the best plans produced in 
Massachusetts. The Norfolk County ex- 
hibit of game plans was held in Dedham, 
December 17. 

The Game Plan had nothing to do with 
the work which the Parish Club had 
been doing. Those who competed for prizes 
had no chance to make relief maps, and 


MASSACHUSETTS HONORS YOUNG PHOPLE FOR INTEREST AND INDUSTRY 


Seated: left, Arleen Hodges; right, Betty Brown. Standing: Front Row—Rey. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, Preston Cole, Evelyn Olsen, Jane Capen, Esther Rutledge, John Rutledge, 


Vernon Gill. 


as part of the regular church school. It 
took for its theme the study of its own 
town, looking forward to 1936 when 
Dedham is to celebrate its tercentenary. 
The question was, “What can the Parish 
Club do now to prepare for our part in 
the tercentenary ?” 

It was decided to make two maps to 
show Dedham past, present and future. 
The first would be a relief map, with 
hills, valleys, roads, the present zoning 
laws, and historic spots all indicated as 
they are today, which would serve as a 
foundation to work upon. The second 
would be a similar map with future de- 
velopment indicated. In working out this 
project it was necessary to study local 
history and to consult various town of- 
ficials, gathering many opinions as to 
what Dedham ought to be in the future. 

From Sunday to Sunday the first map 
grew and by the end of the year was ready 
for the painting of streets and zoning 
system as it is today. 

Then came the “Game Plan,” promoted 
by the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, and sponsored by Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird of Walpole, Mass. 
Its program was to have high-school 
pupils draw maps and write stories to 
show what they could imagine their 
towns to be in the year 2032. Prizes were 
offered in each town of Norfolk County 
and added prizes for the best plans for 
the entire county. Later prizes are to be 
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Back Row—Jonathan Cobb, Tenny Clough, Gerard Boetje. 


their time was comparatively short. If 
the Parish Club entered the contest with 
a relief map ten feet long and five feet 
wide, it would be unfair to the other 
contestants. It was agreed, therefore, that 
the Parish Club map should not compete 
for a prize, but should be given a place 
in the Game Plan exhibit, and awarded 
special honors. 

A beautiful certificate of honor was 
presented to the club, and the minister, 
who was interested both in the Game 
Plan and the Parish Club, was given a 
diamond studded Rotary pin by the Ded- 
ham Rotary Club, of which he is the presi- 
dent. 


The Parish Club certificate reads as 
follows :— 
The George Washington Bicentennial 


Commission 
dedicates this 
Certificate of Honor 
to the 
Virst Parish Club 
in the 
First Church and Parish in Dedham 
in recognition of the work done by mem- 
bers of the club in making a relief map 
of the town of Dedham and plans for the 
future development of the town as a 
fitting preparation for the Dedham ter- 
centenary to be celebrated in 1936. The 
work of these young people was begun 
in October, 1931, the year before the 
“Game Plan” was introduced and was not, 


therefore, entered for competition but was 
accorded a special place of honor in the 
First Game Plan Exhibit. 

The Massachusetts George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission takes this oc- 
casion to commend the excellent work of 
the Parish Club young people, to hail 
them as pioneers in the field of town 
planning as an appropriate form of his- 
toric celebration, and to accord to them 
these special honors at the First Game 
Plan Exhibit, held in Dedham this 17th 
day of December, 1932. 


(Signed) JosrrH B. Ery 
His Excellency, the Governor. 


ANNA C, Brirp 
Chairman of Town-Planning Committee. 


PERLEY R. CREED 
Secretary of Town-Planning Committee. 


Rev. Marion Murdoch 
Still Preaches at Eighty-Four 


A series of articles on outstanding 
women of Santa Monica, Calif., is being 
published by The Evening Outlook. A re- 
cent issue included a short biography of 
Rev. Marion Murdoch, Unitarian minister, 
who was the first woman to enter the 
theological school of Oxford University. 

The following paragraphs are taken 
from the account: 

From the time she was eight years old, 
Marion Murdoch made it her purpose in 
life to become a minister. One day, when 
she was ten, she stood in her backyard, 
exhorting a congregation of five or six 
young friends to cast out the vileness from 
their lives. In the midst of her sermon 
she stopped suddenly, turned her face to 
the sky and shaking her finger heaven- 
ward cried, “And you, God—you must be 
good, too!” This was the first of a series 
of shocks which she was to deliver during 
the next thirty or forty years, devoted to 
liberal religious thought and to her faith 
in “an infinite life rather than a personal- 
ized God, or eternal father.” 

One of the bombs she was to throw ex- 
ploded at the World’s fair in Chicago, 
Ill, when she was the only woman 
speaker. Her subject was “Phoebe,” and 
her address was an outline of the pos- 
sibilities for modern women. The talk 
was inspired by a passage in one of the 
epistles of Paul in which he says, “I com- 
mend unto you, Phebe,” ete. 

“T had always been wanting to get a 
dig at Paul because of his attitude toward 
women, and I did it then,” she said. 

Miss Murdoch, following many active 
years in the liberal ministry, now makes 
Santa Monica her home. Though eighty- 
four years of age, she often preaches in 
Southern California churches. She is an- 
thor of a book of poetry, “The Hermit 
Thrush.” 


Rev. Carl A. Seaward Accepts Call 

Rev. Carl A. Seaward has accepted a 
call extended by Christ Church, Dorches- 
ter, Mass., and will begin his pastorate 
about the middle of February. Mr, Sea- 
ward has been the minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Swampscott, Mass., 
for the past three years. 
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The Register and News Letter 


Contemplation and Consecration at Senexet 


The Retreat at Putnam, Conn., is for all groups who 
seek rest and meditation 


WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


men which taken at the flood,” ete. 

The tide upon which the Retreat 
House at Senexet is being borne to con- 
stantly fuller usefulness is a rising tide 
of hunger for deeper spiritual communion 
born of the distress and perplexity sur- 
rounding our lives today. 

It was a prophetic instinct and the 
great generosity of its three donors that de- 
vised the coming need some years ago 
and set about meeting it. The enterprise 
has, accordingly, blossomed into almost 
sudden flower. 

The story of the past year at Senexet 
Pines is full, varied, and fraught with 
deep emotional consequences to those who 
participated in its services. Everything 
has conspired to instill into its atmosphere 
the essence of spiritual ardor. 

The House has been busy beyond all 
expectations. One hundred and sixty-four 
persons have visited Senexet in one or 
another of the retreats lasting several 
days. Two hundred and thirty-eight more 
have attended single-day sessions or con- 
ferences. There has been a mistaken idea 
that Senexet was exclusively for minis- 
ters. It is for all who may be served by 
religious contemplation and consecration. 
Fifty-two laymen and thirty women have 
shared, with eighty-two ministers, the 
longer retreats. One hundred and ninety- 
two women took part in a single-day 
session. 

The first retreat of the autumn occurred 
September 6-10, and was conducted by 
Dr. Horace Westwood and Dr. William 
L. Sullivan. It was shared by twenty-four 
ministers and two of their sons, who were 
deeply impressed, almost overwhelmed 
with the holiness of the service of conse- 
cration of the Brothers of the New Order 
of the Preaching Mission. To this retreat 
many came from considerable distances, 
and one traveled two thousand miles to 
reach Senexet. 

Dr. Charles E. Park’s first retreat was 
for laymen. His second retreat was at- 
tended by seventeen ministers, one of 
whom writes of it as follows: “What a 
beautiful and power-giving experience was 
the retreat with Dr. Park! We who were 
there will not soon forget it. It was the 
rarest combination of spiritual thinking 
and practical accomplishment in solving 
perpetual parish problems, and the serv- 
ices in the chapel accentuated and spir- 
itualized the best that we accomplished. 
The whole result was to bring us into 
a sense of dynamic relationship with God.” 
The retreat took place from supper Mon- 
day, November 21, to dinner Wednesday, 
November 23. Each day’s schedule was as 
follows: 

Seven sa.M., rising bell; 8 a.M., break- 
fast; 9 s.m., fifteen-minute chapel service 
with a brief word by Dr. Park or Mr. 
Davis; 9:30 a.m., talk by Dr. Park fol- 
lowed by a general discussion; 12 mM., 
free time; 1 p.M., dinner followed by free 


“Ten is a tide in the affairs of 


time; 4 P.m., talk by Dr. Park followed by 
general discussion; 5:30 p.m., free time; 
6:30 p.M., Supper; 7:30 P.M., talk by Dr. 
Park followed by discussion; 9:30 P.M., 
fifteen-minute chapel service with a brief 
word by Dr. Park or Mr. Davis. The 
talks by Dr. Park had to do with the 
minister, his life and his work. They were 
stimulating, well-considered and inspiring, 
and resulted in much helpful discussion. 

The women held two retreats: first a 
group of sixteen, with Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, and then one of twelve with Rev. 
Miles Hanson, both of a helpful and 
stimulating character. 

The usefulness of Senexet has extended 
beyond the field of “retreats.” The reli- 
gious education conference of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in charge of 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge and Waitstill H. 
Sharp, conducted its several-day sessions 
in the large airy “under crypt” confer- 
ence room. 

Then came the tract revision commit- 
tee for another three days’ work, result- 
ing in radical and far-reaching changes 
in policy which: have since met wide ap- 
proval and endorsement throughout the 
Fellowship. 

Another time the Worcestér Associa- 
tion of Ministers sojourned at Senexet 
for a day’s meeting. 

In the spring, the Providence and 
Worcester Alliances sent a group of one 
hundred and fifty-three women to Senexet 
for a day session. 

On another occasion members of the 
Providence Laymen’s League and their 
wives made a pilgrimage to the house and 
had supper in the caretaker’s grove. 

The work has gone on miraculously 
with the help of the little contributions in 
money and the generous gifts of time and 
devotion. A slender thread of income to 
take care of fuel and attendance will 
make it. possible to continue unbroken 
this great and rapidly increasing work 
of giving spiritual renewal and courage 
to all groups in our Fellowship who 
seek it. 


Contributions for Miners’ Relief 


Any contributions of money for relief 
in the soft-coal areas of West Virginia 
and Kentucky should be sent to Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, 2125 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Centers for receiving clothing, bedding, 
canned goods, books, ete., are as follows: 
From the East—c/o American Friends 
Service Committee, “For Miners,” 1515 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

From the West—c/o American Friends 
Service Committee, 116 Kirk Street, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

From the Southeast—c/o Friends Meet- 
ing, Park Avenue and Laurens Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Pacific Coast Conference News 


Continuing good news comes from Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The church attendance 
there is the largest of any aided church 
in the West. Keeping well up with the 
record of last winter, the congregations 
have averaged per Sunday for September, 
October and November of last year. 125, 
127, and 109. The Sunday school has 
averaged just under 100 pupils each Sun- 
day. Considering that Salt Lake City has 
a population of approximately one hun- 
dred thousand, of whom not less than 
forty per cent. are Mormons, we submit 
this as an outstanding accomplishment. 

To the list of “lay’’ services we should 
add Palo Alto, Calif. Merrill O. Bates, 
however, who has charge of the church, 
is a student in the divinity school at 
Berkeley and in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Bates, Dr. William S. Morgan, 
president of the school, and Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake, each preach one Sunday a 
month. Mr. Bates arranges supplies for 
the remaining Sundays. 

Stockton, Calif., reports increasing at- 
tendance at church and Sunday school. 
The complaint too often heard in our 
churches, “but there are no children in 
our church families,” was about as true 
of Stockton as it is of many churches. 
Under Rey. Clarence M. Vickland’s lead- 
ership, however, children of non-Unitarian 
families have been brought into the Sun- 
day school, and their parents, with this 
contact established, are being interested 
in the church. 


Minute-Men Federation 


The First Parish Church in Concord, 
Mass., was the scene of the first gather- 
ing of the newly formed Minute-Men 
Federation of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, January 8, and Herbert C. Par- 
sons, president of the League and execu- 
tive secretary of the Massachusetts Child 
Council, was the speaker. 

Laymen from sixteen Unitarian parishes 
in the area around Concord were invited. 
The Minute-Men Federation is the most 
recently formed district organization of 
chapters of the League. These federations 
promote fellowship among neighboring 
groups of laymen, chiefly through periodic 
joint meetings. 

Chapters in the following Massachu- 
setts towns comprise the League units 
of the Minute-Men Federation: Lexington, 
Bedford, Concord, Weston, Waltham, 
Carlisle, Westford and Littleton. In ad- 
dition, men’s clubs and individual Uni- 
tarian laymen of churches in the follow- 
ing places were invited to participate in 
the Federation’s meetings, including the 
gathering in Concord: East Lexington, 
Lincoln, Stow, Billerica, Chelmsford, 
South Acton, Wayland and Sudbury. 
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LITERARY COMMENT 


Standards 


DANIEL EVANS 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Volume 1. Standards. 


By Oscar Hardman. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $4.50. 


A group of Anglican scholars under the 
lead of Dr. Oscar Hardman, editor of 
this volume, has collaborated to produce 
this treatise on “Standards.” They realize 
that whereas yesterday the Church chal- 
lenged the moral standards and practices 
of the world, and felt itself above and 
apart from the world and as not to be 
challenged by it, today there is a reversal 
of position and procedure and the church 
itself and its Christian standards are 
challenged. They, therefore, rise to the 
defence of the Christian standards, and 
make bold to claim that the church is 
still the moral teacher of the world. 

The book opens with this confident as- 
sertion: “Christian standards are ideal 
and inflexible, unattained in their full 
measure by any but Christ Himself, and 
yet admitting of no diminution in their 
presentment and obligation. The disciplin- 
ary system-of the church, though it is 
built up on merey and grace, presupposes 
the acceptance of these ideal standards 
and the existence of an honest intention 
to reach them. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that human nature should find in the 
standards and the discipline alike a 
formidable and abiding challenge.” 

The book sets out to meet the modern 
challenge to Christian teaching, to ex- 
pound its ideal, and to stress the dis- 
ciplining method necessary for the realiza- 
tion of the same in, by and through the 
chureh. Then follow in order chapters on 
the Distinctive Character of the Chris- 
tian Way of Life, which is set forth as a 
life in response to God’s love, citizen- 
ship in heaven, a life drawn from the re- 
sources of God Himself. growing ever 
richer and fuller. The next chapter deals 
with the Formulation of the Christian 
Moral Ideal, in which the author sets 
forth the contributions of successive Chris- 
tian thinkers from St. Paul to the teachers 
of the Anglican Chureh, without, however, 
discovering the changing ideals in the sev- 
eral successive periods. The essay by Mrs. 
A. D. Lindsay, the only woman contrib- 
utor, is on Reverence for Life which is 
regarded as the basic principle, much dis- 
regarded in the modern world, and much 
needed. 

The chapter on Loyalty shows that all 
real loyalty is built up on reverence for 
Christ and it ends in demanding loyalty 
for the church and the bishop. There is 
no lack of loyalty in the modern world, 
but it has no higher source than self- 
interest. It is to be presumed that loyalty 
to the bishop will save one from. this, 
Compassion is next considered in its ex- 
pression both in relation to human beings 
and animals, and the poor creature in the 
fox hunt has as little compassion from 
the writer as from the dogs and hunters. 


The chapter on Overcoming Evil with 
x00d is by a nonconformist minister, who 
has written much on Christian Bthies, 
and in this chapter deals very wisely and 
well with many difficult questions, such as 
punishment and pacifism, and passes 
moral judgment on our experiment in 
prohibition. The chapter on Honest Deal- 
ing is by Professor Rogers. whose writing 
is direct, concrete, practical, and his 
thinking straight and to the point. He 
carries off the honors in the symposium. 
The editor concludes the volume with a 
discussion of the Increase and Use of 
Wealth in which he maintains there can 
be no ultimate contradiction between eco- 
nomic law and Christian ideals, though 
in the present conduct of industry there 
is contradiction enough. 

Such is the line of argument taken, 
and the positions maintained. It is clear, 
at once, that these writers are very con- 
servative in their discussion of these sub- 
jects. They are rigoristic, if indeed not re- 
actionary. The Standard is fixed and ab- 
solute. It will allow no relaxing of tra- 
ditional morality and grudges even Lewis 
Carrol his ambiguous formula in acknowl- 
edging publications:—‘I have received 
your book, and I will lose no time in read- 
ing it.” It protests against the use of 
contraceptives. It makes Jesus a law-giver 
in respect to marriage and divorce, and 
holds that he laid down the law for 
society for all time on these matters. This 
book gives a Church Ethic. Its point of 
view, its main ideals, its emphasis on 
loyalty to the Church and Bishop are 
determined by the thought of the church. 
It is, also, a Biblicist Ethic. It quotes 
texts from any and all parts of the Scrip- 
tures as if they were all equally and rel- 
evantly authoritative. There is no critical 
study of the scriptures, nor of the Gospels 
in particular, and there is hardly a men- 
tion of the Apocalyptic teachings and their 
bearing upon Christian Ethics. It does 
not recognize the primary question at the 
present day: Just what is the Christian 
Ideal? Nor is there any generous recog- 
nition and appreciation of the moral life 
in and of itself, and independently of reli- 
gion, and theology, but it is regarded as 
a sort of “spiritual pharisaism’”—and 
there is that worst sort of infidelity by 
one of the writers—unbhelief in the moral 
goodness of man, for he writes: “If there 
is no other life but this, we cannot expect 
men to sacrifice the only life they have, 
while the welfare for which they must 
seek must be welfare in this world.’ He 
forgets the great prophets of Israel who 
lived nobly, and sacrificed their lives and 
expected no heaven. 

The second volume of this work is to 
be on Discipline of the Christian Life, 
and we are given some idea of what it 
is to be, in the words: “If any man 
honestly desires to observe the Standards 
and rise to the ideals set forth in the 
present volume and to commend them to 
his fellows by his manner of life, he must 
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submit to the schooling of the church, 
availing himself at the same time of the 
favor of the church’s sacramental life.” 
Alas! how many of us cannot qualify! 


True Appreciation 


APPRECIATION. By George 
The Macmillan Com- 


NATURE 
New York: 


ART AND 
H. Opdyke. 
pany. $3.50. 

It has been often felt that in this 
country, at least, the present disaster is 
due in large part to the lack of perspective 
which has resulted from a too greatly 
specialized education. This book is one 
proof that it is possible for an engineer 
to write profoundly and well about what 
is apparently farthest from his routine 
work. Dr. Opdyke has written a book 
which the Committee on Education of 
the American Institute of Architects, in 
endorsing, is sure will guide the intelli- 
gent layman in arriving at tenable con- 
clusions in matters of art. The dean of 
the School of Fine Arts in Yale University, 
in recommending the book, believes that 
it will enable the reader to build up the 
grammar of art. The author himself 
thinks that art is a language to be learned 
directly, and succeeds remarkably in 
teaching the method of reading art es- 
thetically. The same language is expressed 
in all forms of art, in painting, sculpture, 
pottery and textiles, and also in archi- 
tecture, landscape designing, interior deco- 
rating and dress. He studies art and 
nature side by side, illuminating one by 
the other. 

Contrary to the usual custom, no illus- 
trations are used by the author. Instead, 
he finishes each chapter with quotations 
from modern writers appreciative of art, 
which complete his thought. 

The publishers have been careful to 
avoid the common error of failing to prac- 
tice what is preached, and they have 
printed and bound this excellent work 
in a manner worthy of its contents. 

M. H. JR. 


Towards Unitarianism 


CHRISTIANITY. By Edwyn Bevan. New York: 
Henry Ilolt and Company. Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge. $1.25. 

This little book is a history of Chris- 
tianity written with both the sceptie and 
the philosopher in mind. It reveals a 
profound philosophical attachment for the 
Christian religion, but makes no plea 
for allegiance to it other than to its rea- 
sonableness and to its influence on its 


adherents. “Christianity made common 
among ordinary men that which before 
only the philosopher desired and 


achieved.” 

The author believes in a thorough use 
of reason in religion, and keeps an im- 
partial attitude towards Protestantism and 
Catholicism, weighing their claims with 
clearness and skill. 

In the last chapter, he sees a decided 
and widespread trend to the Unitarian 
view of Christianity, and is doubtful 
whether any foree is yet discernible to 
reverse this modern phenomenon, and to 
lead it to a revival of traditional Chris- 
tianity. ; ~ M. 51. IR, 
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In Memory of Edgar Swan Wiers 


Unveiling and dedication of tablet “in loving memory of one who 
saw life steadily and saw it whole ’”’ 


NE of the most impressive and 
C) deeply moving services in: the his- 

tory of Unity Church, Montclair, 
N.J., was conducted at that church on the 
afternoon of January 8. when a tablet 
was unveiled and dedicated to the memory 
of Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers, for twenty- 
six years its devoted minister. Both the 
tablet itself, erected “in loving memory 
of one who saw life steadily and saw it 
whole,” and the dedicatory service were 
utterly appropriate to the man _ they 
memorialized and 
to his far-seeing 
and far-reaching 


experts in particular fields, he did not 
hesitate to enter their fields and take 
what he might for religious interpreta- 
tion. When he did so, he amazed them 
with his erudition. 

After the prayer by Dr. Archibald 
Black, minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Rey. Norman D. Fletcher, 
the present minister of Unity Church, 
led the congregation in the following 
ritual of unveiling and dedicating the 


memorial tablet. The ritual itself, deeply 


ministry. 

The service was 
opened by Douglas 
S. Studdiford, presi- 
dent of Unity 
Church, who stated ¢§ 
the purpose of the 
meeting and read 


an eloquent letter 
from DE: Jobn 


Haynes Holmes, in- 
timate, personal 


friend of Dr. Wiers. § 
Dr. Holmes re- & 
minded the congre- & 
gation that Dr. § 
Wiers was a 


pioneer, in the con- 
erete application in 
the community of 
his broad and in- 
elusive concept of “religious work” and 
known and revered as such by his col- 
leagues. 

Dr. Luke M. White of St. Luke's 
Church, spoke of Dr. Wiers not only as 
he knew him and loved him as a _ per- 
sonal friend, but as the foremost com- 
munity leader in a quarter of a century 
of Montclair’s life. “He has umforget- 
tably enriched the life of our town,” said 
Dr. White, “by bringing to it the greatest 
musicians and artists of the day, the 
most. brilliant lecturers and most pro- 
found thinkers available, the while he 
stood unfailingly back of every movement 
for civie betterment.” Dr. White enthu- 
siastically suggested that the people of 
Montclair must erect a community me- 
morial to their friend and servant as the 
parishioners of Unity Church have erected 
their memorial to their pastor and 
preacher. 

Herbert W. Dutch, a member of Unity 
congregation and a former president of 
the church, spoke of Dr. Wiers as min- 
ister of Unity Church. Mr. Dutch and 
Dr. Wiers came to Montclair in the same 
year and worked together on many proj- 
ects for over twenty-five years. Mr. Dutch 
recalled:.Dr. Wiers’s. sincerity, frankness 
and. courage in his pnlpit,. how .no. subject 
seemed. ta him-out of place.from the. hor. 
rors. of war and_the brutality of child 
labor to the stories imbedded in the rocks 
of New Jersey. Despite the fact that his 


congregation was made np. so largely. of 


wae —e as oone tee — ane 


expressive of the thoughts and memories 
of the people of the church, and incorpor- 
ating many of the figures and terms of 
Walt Whitman's ‘“‘Passage to India,” one 
of Dr. Wiers’s favorite poems, was written 
by Frederic W. Melcher. 


In Unison, Minister and Congregation— 
With hearts full of precious memories of 
the beloved leader who set the impress 
of his rich and gentle personality on this 
church and on this community, we join 
together to dedicate a tablet to his mem- 
ory, and to reconsecrate ourselves to his 
ideals. 

Minister—To the dear 
tered with sensitive interest and quick 
understanding into eyery problem and 
happiness, we dedicate this tablet of re- 
membrance; to the wise counsellor whose 
rare insight gave sure guidance in hours 
of need and whose ideals continue to 
shape our ways of life. 

Congregation—To the dear friend and 
wise counsellor we dedicate this memorial. 

Minister—-To the inspired preacher con- 
secrated to a spiritual leadership, stir- 
ring conscience, molding conduct, lifting 
all eyes toward “‘evermore new light’; to 
the prophet fearlessly scanning the future, 


friend who en- 


and the pilot who, -with unwayering trust: 


in his God, steered always for deep. waters 
from which our ship must not turn back. 
“Congregation—To the memory of an in- 
spired preacher and fearless prophet we 
place this tablet. : : . - 
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Minister—To the patient and ready 
citizen thoughtfully bearing his full part 
of public argument and action in city, 
state, and nation; to the loyal lover of 
Montclair, fertile-minded leader who did 
so much to plan the many-sided human- 
ities of this place and the broad educa- 
tional opportunities which are the rich 
heritage of our children. 

Congregation—To the loyal citizen and 
civic Jeader we erect this memorial. 

Minister—To the passionate lover of all 
that is beautiful, of all that is lovely in 
every aspect of nature, far or near; lover 
of art and of architecture but especially 
of music in its every mood; to the open- 
minded watcher for fresh truths, thrilled 
and exalted when science opened up new 
vistas in God’s good world. His sensitive- 
ness to all that was lovely, his receptive- 
ness to all that broadened knowledge, 
is now part of our way of life. 

Congregation—To the lover of beauty 
and eager explorer of new thought, we 
establish this evidence of our remember- 
ing. 

Minister—To the inspired interpreter 
of the brotherhood of man to whom no 
race was alien, no creed without message, 
no world aspiration without sympathetic 
support; to the brave and unfaltering 
spirit, kin to leaders of all ages, who in 
present perplexities could point to eternal 
truths and turn thoughts and actions 
toward unseen goals, we consecrate this 
memorial, and reaffirm the values for 
which he stood. 

Congregation—To the true lover of man- 
kind and brave molder of new ways for 
new days, we consecrate this memorial. 

Minister—To Edgar Swan Wiers, de- 
voted, courageous and inspiring soul who 
lived a full and fruitful life in this com- 
munity and, out of his fervent belief in a 
friendly universe, interpreted :to us the 
meanings and responsibilities of a life as 
lived in His spirit, we join together in 
dedicating this symbol of our remembering. 


The music of the service consisted of 
several violin solos, played by John 
Corigliano, one of the many talented ° 
inusicians Dr. Wiers brought to Montclair, 
accompanied by Sidney Huxham, organist 
of the church. 


The Music of Johann Sebastian. Bach 

There will be an evening of the music 
of Johann Sebastain Bach on January 29, 
in the Unitarian church in Uxbridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Muriel Haas Carpenter, Miss Mary 
Graham Bain and Miss Irene Kizirboho- 
sian will give vocal and instrumental 
selections by Bach, and. Rey. Roy B. 
Wintersteen will tell the story of the life 
of this famous musician. 


Laconia, N.H.—The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Society was held on 
Monday, December 12, following an oyster 
supper. The president, William F. Knight. 
presided. The following officers were re- 
eleeted:: Mr: Knight, president; C. J. Lane, 
clerk; -C.-R: Fisher, treasurer; Miss E. L. 
Swain, auditor; Harry Rivers, trustee for 
three years. The minister, Rev. John H. 
Hershey, was unanimously clected for a 
year. ex 
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Dr. H. C. Sarkar of India 


A Personal Tribute 
J. T. SUNDERLAND 


CANNOT but feel the death of Dr. 
[ sone: as a deep personal bereave- 

ment, for I had enjoyed the great 
privilege and honor of his friendship for 
twenty years. 

The Brahmo Samaj, India’s fine reli- 
gious reform movement, which is so 
closely related to Unitarianism, has among 
its members and representatives many 
men widely known in India and outside. 
As conspicuous illustrations, I may cite 
such names as Tagore, the poet, Sir J. C. 
Bose, the eminent scientist, Dr. Bhan- 
darkar, the orientalist scholar, famous in 
Europe, Ramananda Chatterjee, India’s 
most distinguished and honored editor, 
Principal Maitra, for nearly a generation 
head of City College, Caleutta, and others 
nearly or quite as distinguished. Neces- 
sarily Dr. Sarkar was less widely known 
than these, because his work was confined 
to religion and to service of the Brahmo 
Samaj. But I think I do no injustice to 
any one else if I say that he was the most 
widely known and honored of the recent 
ministers and missionaries of that reli- 
gious body. 

When I was in India in 1913 and 1914, 
he was the General Missionary or Super- 
intending Missionary of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, the largest of the three 
Samaj branches, and he remained the 
same until his death. 

He more than any one else planned and 
carried into effect the important centenary 
celebration, three years ago, of the found- 
ing of the Brahmo Samaj by Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy. All three of our delegates 
sent by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to that celebration returned speak- 
ing in the highest teyms of his ability, 
his character and his devotion to the 
Brahmo cause. It will be remembered that 
at that time our Meadville Theological 
School conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity. 

Dr. Sarkar was an accomplished scholar, 


an exeellent preacher and an efficient 
organizer. He was also an _ interesting, 
thoughtful. and important writer,—per- 


haps the most important in his generation 
as. an advocate and propagandist of the 
Brahmo cause. He wrote extensively of 
Ram Mohun Roy and of the history, prin- 
ciples and work of the Samaj. Some of 
these writings are so valuable that they 
ought to be circulated widely in America 
and England. 

I shall never forget the kindness, 
brotherliness, and efficiency of Dr. Sarkar 
as he made appointments for me all over 
India when I traveled there as Billings 
Lecturer of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Nor shall I ever cease to be grate 
ful to him for the invaluable assistance 
which he rendered to me in carrying out 
my commission from the International 
Association of Liberal Religions to or- 
ganize International and Inter-religious 
Congresses in India. Thanks largely to him, 
we succeeded in making most satisfactory 
plans for four such congresses with the 


most eminent leaders of all the religious 
faiths of the country pledged to active 
and sympathetic cooperation. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Great War broke 
out and made the holding of the con- 
gresses impossible. Long, Dr. Sarkar re- 
fused to give up hope. For two years he 
kept together the committees which had 
been appointed to manage the different 
congresses, determined, if peace came, 
still to carry out the plans formed. But 
the war was so prolonged and devastating 
that at last he was compelled to yield. 
To his great disappointment and regret, 
the projected congresses were never held. 

Up almost to the end of Dr. Sarkar’s 
life our correspondence continued. In his 
last two or three letters, he told me of 
his failing health, and of his great sorrow 
that his active service to the cause which 
he loved had to be less and less. 

Now it has ended. But his strong and 
fine influence will not cease. Long his 
name will be spoken with love and honor, 
in the same bright list with Ram Mohun 
Roy, Debendranath Tagore (father of the 
poet), Keshub Chunder Sen, Mozoomdar, 
Sivinath Sastri, Ananda Mohun Bose, 
Principal Maitra, and so many others. 


The Baptist Merges 
With The Christian Century 


The leading weekly journal of the 
Northern Baptist denomination, The Bap- 
tist, has been merged with The Ohristian 
Century undenominational weekly. Dr. 
Robert A. Ashworth, editor of The Baptist, 
will become a contributing editor to The 
Christian Century. 

“Both papers,” says The Christian Cen- 
tury in reporting the merger, “represent 
the progressive movement of contemporary 
Christianity; both are evangelical; both 
believe in the church and love it; both 
make Christ preéminent; both are social- 
minded; both believe that new truth is 
continually breaking from the word of 
God and that our age is at once blessed 
and confused with a fresh disclosure of 
the Divine will carrying implications of 
profound change in organized religion and 
in the social order.” 

Absorption of The Baptist by The Chris- 
tian Century leaves the Northern Baptist 
denomination with only one weekly, The 
Watchman-Evaminer, published in New 
York, which is generally regarded as rep- 
resenting the fundamentalist branch of the 
church. 


“To Establish a Relationship—’”’ 


The following letter from Paris, France, 
was recently received by Rev. Harold P. 
Marley of Ann Arbor, Mich.: 

“Dear Brother: 

“T am a colleague convinced of the con- 
nection of reason with religion, but un- 
fortunately I have not been able to find 
this union in the several Protestant de- 
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nominations of France. I suffer a little 
from my spiritual isolation. I should like 
very much to see my faith strengthened, 
to put my trust in and to profit by the 
experiences and the teachings of other 
Christians who think as I do. 

“T believe that we have the same 
opinions. I should like to establish a re- 
lationship with your denomination, I 
should be very grateful to you if you 
would please give me some details regard- 
ing your church, and see to it that I re- 
ceive some pamphlets and a copy of your 
journal, to which I shall not fail to 
subscribe. 

“Please accept, dear 
spectful salutations. 


(Signed) M. ProvcHEryt.” 


brother, my re- 


Commends Peace Institute 


The following paragraphs from a letter 
written Dr. Cornish by Rey. Gladys Emily 
Townsend of Barre, Mass., in regard to 
her experience at the Wellesley Institute 
of International Relations last year not 
only are valuable historically but they 
give to our ministers an intimation of the 
possibilities that lie before them in a simi- 
lar Institute which the Friends are to 
hold in New England next summer. 

“Tt is hard to know where to begin 
about the Institute. If the Unitarian minis- 
ters and thoughtful laymen and laywomen 
knew what they had missed in not attend- 
ing the Institute of International Rela- 


- tions which the Friends Service Committee 


put over so splendidly at Wellesley last 
June, they would see to it that they were 
registered for the one which is coming 
off in 1938. 

“Of course, I knew something of the 
Friends’ attitude on war, but I had no 
real appreciation of the wisdom and fore- 
sight of their peace education planning 
until I attended the sessions at Wellesley. 
The whole experience turned out to be 
one of the finest object lessons I have 
ever had in what it means to put into 
practice the conviction that truth will 
prevail in free encounter. The faculty of 
the Institute was obviously chosen with 


academic fitness in particular fields of in- 


struction as the first consideration. In- 
deed most of us felt that it would have 
been worth the cost if only one or two 
of the major courses had been included... . 

“It is not easy to reproduce the vivid- 
ness, vitality and real stimulation which 
made the ten days at Wellesley so worth- 
while and so delightful. I cannot commend 
the Friends’ Institutes too highly on the 
basis of my own experience. Anyone who 
takes time out of the busy year to attend 
one of these Institutes will, I am sure, 
feel richly rewarded for all the effort it 
may have cost to arrange for it.” 

It is interesting to note that Miss Town- 
send is following up this experience in 
the Institute last summer with field work 
in the coal regions in West Virginia with 
the Friends during the winter. Our chureh 
in Barre takes its vacation in February, 
and with the cooperation of the American 
Unitarian Association, it is giving Miss 
Townsend a leave of absence for three 
months. She left for Wyoming County, 
West Virginia, the last week in December. 


| 
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Historic Meetinghouse Rededicated 


Impressive service held in Burlington, Vt., following restoration 


of Burlington, Vt., was rededicated 

with impressive services-on Wednes- 
day evening, November 30, 1932. Beautiful 
for situation, set in the midst of spacious 
ground, the ancient colonial building dom- 
inates the city. Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
minister of the First Parish in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and president of the Reli- 
gious Arts Guild, preached the sermon; 
the churches of the city were represented 
by Rev. Perey ©. Ladd, pastor of the 
College Street Congregational Church; 
greetings from the Fellowship of churches 
were brought by Dr. George F. Patterson, 
administrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association; the beautiful 
and impressive rededication service was 
conducted by the minister, Rev. Skillman 
BH. Myers; the prayer of rededication was 
offered by Rev. Charles J. Staples, for 
seventeen years minister of the parish. 
Altogether it was a notable occasion and 
the response of the great congregation 
was enthusiastic and satisfying, but it 
was far more than this. It represented 
the culmination of many months of labor 


[e. historie old first meetinghouse 


_on the part of the board of trustees, which 


is composed of P. L. Ballard, Mrs. Jessie. 


Taylor, Miss Constance M. Holden, Elbert 
T. Kimball, Prof. Daniel B. Carroll, Mrs. 
Edmund C. Mower, H. W. Buzzell and 
Dr. George D. Samson. The redecoration 
and restoration committee included Dr. 
George D. Samson, P. L. Ballard and Mrs. 
Howard H. Shufelt. The members of this 
committee, cooperating with the trustees 
and assisted by generous and enthusiastic 
members of the congregation, have 
wrought a wonderful work. 

This historic church was built in 1816 
according to the best colonial traditions. 
It passed through two modernizing pe- 
riods, and 1932 found it minus much of 
its original charm and beauty. However, 
its situation could not be taken from it, 
nor the noble and dignified outlines as 
it stood in its high place at the head of 
Church Street. But the simple beauty of 
the interior had disappeared. The win- 
dows had been fitted with stained glass, 
the walls had been redecorated to con- 
form to a period in which the beauty of 
simplicity had little part, the fine old 
barrel ceiling had been covered, the door 
pews had disappeared, the high pulpit 


The Free Press 


A LANDMARK OF BEAUTY 
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had been replaced by a low platform and 
a modern desk. All had become dingy and 
uninviting. It was felt that something 
should be done. No one knew just what. 
At first, few thought much beyond fresh- 
ening things up a bit in order that the 
good work that the young minister is 
doing might be carried forward under 
more cheerful conditions, but there were 
those who knew that much beauty was 
buried about the old place and they had a 
feeling that the ancient edifice, whose 
history is so closely interwoven with the 
history of the city, was more than just 
a church building—it was a landmark 
to be insofar as possible restored and 
preserved. 

They secured the services of William 
Roger Greeley, of Boston. He immediately 
saw the possibilities. The walls were re- 
decorated to harmonize with the spirit 
of the building, the plain glass windows 
were restored, two beautiful fan lights 
and one exquisite window in the front 
of the building were uncovered after 
having been hidden for years, the tower 
was repaired and strengthened and spaces 
which had been covered with blinds were 
glazed in such a way as to add both to 
beauty and efficiency. Much credit is due 
the members of the Women’s Alliance, 
who worked hard and faithfully on the 
church cushions, which had to be prac- 
tically made over. Nor should we neglect 
to mention the beautiful new shades for 
the auditorium lights, which were made 
by Mrs. L. H. Rugoff. Every endeavor 
was made to locate the old pulpit, but 
apparently it has been destroyed. It is 
hoped to find somewhere a pulpit that 
will fit in with the restored interior. As 
yet the old ceiling remains covered and 
it was not possible at this time to restore 
the door pews, but the work has been 
well begun and the vision of: what the 
first meetinghouse was when it was dedi- 
cated is very clear in the minds of the 
people. With it all has come a renewed 
enthusiasm and loyalty that bids fair to 
carry the work through to completion. 
Not only is this loyalty evidenced in the 
parish but on all sides the interest is 
manifest. This is a recognition of the 
place that the First Parish has in the 
mind of the community. 


Personals 


Professor Mark Mohler of Skidmore Col- 
lege, a former Unitarian minister, has 
been appointed interim minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Schenectady, 
NW. 


Rey. Eldred ©. Vanderlaan, formerly 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Berkeley, Calif., is to be the leader of The 
Free Fellowship, a new religious organiza- 
tion in Berkeley. 


An outline of the experience in indus- 
trial engineering conducted by Francis 
Goodell, a member of All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Plainfield, N.J., at the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Mills in Salem, Mass., is 
contained in an article, “Mending Our 
Ways Under the American Plan,” by Miss 
Ida Tarbell, which appears in the January 
issue of the Cosmopolitan. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


The reward of a thing 
well done is to have done it. 
EMERSON. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. James 
Gordon Gilkey of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, Mass., Tues- 
day—Friday, 12:15 p.w., Station WNAC, 
1230 kilocycles. 

Chicago, I, 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.M., 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 A.M., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.M., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.M., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
Station 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., Station WMBR, 13870 


kilocycles. 
Worcester, Mass, First Unitarian 
Chureh, Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 


580. kilocycles. 


of the differ- 


11 a.m., Station WTAG, 


Account must be taken 
ences in standard time. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 

A brief service was held at the morning 
assembly on January 7, in memory of 
former President Coolidge. Rev. George 
Gilchrist, minister of the Congregational 
Chureh at Tilton, N.H., was the assembly 
speaker on January 11. 

On Wednesday evening, January 18, Dr. 
George Rommert, professor of chemistry 
in Teachers College, New York, formerly 
instructor in German Universities, gave 
a lecture on bacteria found in* a drop 
of water and in vegetable life. He used 
not only the moving-picture machine, but 
also an especially devised microscope. 
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Richard Park, Yale 1981, son of Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Park of Boston, 
Mass., has joined the staff. Mr. Park 


will teach mathematics and have charge 
of the recreation of boys not definitely 
participating in basketball and hockey. 
He will direct the winter sports team 
and in the spring organize the tennis of 
the school. 

Headmaster Wetherell spoke in Sterling, 
Mass,, on January 14, at the winter meet- 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


At the 
MIDDLE-WESTERN 
CONVENTION 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
February 11 and 12 


RESIDENT Arthur E. Morgan of 

Antioch College, Judge Charles W. 
Hoffman of Cincinnati, Ohio, Prof. James 
E. Haggerty of the University of Ohio, 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, 
Mich., and President Herbert C. Parsons 
of the League. Other speakers to be 
announced. 


HAT subjects would you like to have 

discussed at the round table confer- 

ences on church and chapter problems? 
Write your suggestions to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


ing of the Worcester Federation 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

I'red S. Appleton of Melrose Highlands, 
Mass., a graduate of Proctor, class of 
1893, has given the school a Ford touring 
car for “dissecting purposes” in the Prac- 
tical Arts Shop in connection with the 
course in auto mechanics. 

A carefully prepared list of over 300 
books desired for the school library has 
been prepared for distribution. This list 
was made through the cooperation of the 
State Librarian and was based primarily 
on the well-known Hitchcock Reading 
List. Any individual or organization inter- 
ested in giving books to Proctor may apply 
for this list. 


New Beprorp, Mass.—Fifty-seven mem- 
bers of the church school maintained a 
perfect attendance during the month of 
December. 


of the 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 


courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Winter Term begins January 4. Bnrollmenis 
Lespes3 received. Winter Sports. Large new skat- 
ing rink for hockey. Basket Ball. Proctor ac- 
credited by all New England Colleges. Careful 
preparation for Board Examinations. Practical 
Arts course. Junior School Grades 5-8 in- 
clusive. Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
For catalogue or interview address Carl B. 
Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


“Live to Learn and Learn to Live” 


Christmas Celebration, 
in Pomona, Calif. 


Christmas in the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Pomona, Calif., was centered in 
the youth of the church. The Candle 
Lighters’ Club, a senior young people’s 
group, gave a party on December 11, 1932, 
to five boys and girls whose fourteenth 
birthdays made them eligible to join the 
organization. Two young people came from 
Los Angeles, Calif., to attend this meet- 
ing, bringing with them the pictures of 
the Nativity sent from Unitarian head- 
quarters, Rey. Julia N. Budlong gave the 
history and setting of the pictures. 

A Christmas party was given to the 
Sunday school by the Women’s Alliance, 
at which a Pageant of the Nativity was 
given by the children. 
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Joseph Priestley 


Anniversary of birth of “fearless defender 
of rational freedom in thought and 
in action” 

In view of the celebration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of Joseph Priest- 
ley’s birth to be held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., in March, and by a suggestion from 
Rey. Julia N. Budlong of Pomona, Calif., 
the Unitarian Historical Society sends the 
following memorandum to our Unitarian 
churches throughout this country and 
Canada, urging that appropriate notice be 
taken of this anniversary, wherever 
possible : 

In March of this year our churches 
have an opportunity of commemorating 
the career of Joseph Priestley, who was 
born on March 24, 1738 (Old style, March 
13). 

This illustrious man commands our ven- 
eration for his vast learning and efficient 
activity in education, for his fundamental 
discoveries in the chemistry of gases 
(notably oxygen) and _ regarding the 
chemical action involved in the growth 
of plant life and in the respiration of 
animals, as well as for the philosophical 
ability shown in his discussion of the rela- 
tion of matter and spirit. He is to be 
honored as a preacher and theologian who 
led the progress of English Presbyterians 
to Unitarian conclusions, and as a pub- 
licist who championed all movements for 
civil and religious liberty. With unhesitat- 
ing courage he took the side of the Ameri- 
cans in the War of Independence and 
showed sympathy with the French Revolu- 
tion at the cost of final disaster to his 
career in England. 

Americans are proud that this ‘“fear- 
less defender of rational freedom in 
thought and in action,” as Huxley justly 
characterized the man, found in Pennsyl- 
vania a refuge from persecution and an 
opportunity to pursue his forward road 
in religion and science. He is credited 
with having been the spiritual founder of 
the First Unitarian Society of Phila- 
delphia. 

Priestley’s life and character are de- 
picted in the article concerning him in the 
(English) “Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy,” “Heralds of the Liberal Faith,” 
volume 1 (The Prophets), T. H. Huxley’s 
essays, “Science and Culture,” 1881, 
“Science and Education,’ 1893, Brooke 
Herford’s “Story of Religion in England,” 
1878, Henry Gow’s “The Unitarians,” 
1928, and in T. BH. Thorpe’s interesting 
work, “Joseph Priestley,’ published by 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1906. 

The Historical Society would like to 
receive reports of any commemorations of 
Priestley which are held in our churches. 
Address, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
CHRISTOPHER R. Evror. 
HENRY* WILDER FOOTE. 


The Old Gospel for a New Age 
(Continued from page 37) 

So Christ may come tonight. That is, 
his spirit may have been quietly and 
steadily taking possession of the minds 
and hearts of men so that tomorrow 
morning, perhaps, we shall wake up to 
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find his dreain come true and begin liv- 
ing together in love, sympathy, truth, 
honor and cooperation as if we really 
were children of God, and if children 
then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ. That is coming some- 
time. Who doubts it? Then why not soon? 

Almost the last word of the greatest 
modern prophet, Tolstoi, was just that: 
“The world-wide revolution which will 
reorganize society on a basis of love and 
service, instead of hate and war, is at 
the door.’ The Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand. There are signs in heaven and 
earth that seem to indicate that Tolstoi’s 
prophecy is about to come true. 

It is the function of the church to bring 
this hoped-for good to pass. If we can 
make it appear, as Jesus himself declared, 
when he sent his disciples forth to preach 
and practice, that it is the work of re- 
ligion to build the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth, that the church is the rallying 
place for all who would enlist in this 
enterprise, we shall redeem religion from 
the charge of being otherworldly, the 
church from the charge of being visionary 
and unpractical. If we can arouse in 
men’s minds a faith in the feasibility of 
our project, that we have a definite plan 
and program in mind, that we know what 
we want to do and that there is a pros- 
pect of doing it soon, men will not long 
remain indifferent to our word and our 
work. We are going to get men and women 
who believe in the noble dreams of Jesus 
into line to work for the building of the 
kingdom. Oh, the joy, the enthusiasm and 
the energy that will be generated when 
we once set ourselves together toward the 
achievement of the real task of the Church 
of Jesus Christ. Would you not like to 
have a part in so great an enterprise? 

But there is still another phase of the 
gospel for an age of indifference, which 
our text indicates and which we must 
not overlook. Jesus discovered in his time 
that the splendid vision of the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth aroused some people, 
set their lives on fire, led them to espouse 
his cause. Some proved themselves ready 
to sacrifice everything for the privilege 
of casting their lot with him and helping 
the work that he proposed to perform. 
But he also discovered that there were 
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many who were not aroused by his mes- 
sage. They remained indifferent to his 
call and continued to live the same sel- 
fish and sordid lives. So he delivered a 
message for these. It was a message of 
fear: “Whosoever shall not receive you— 
it shall be more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of 
crisis than for that city.” 

There is an indifference which can be 
overcome only by wholesome fear of evil 
consequences sure to follow if one fails 
to hear and heed the call of the good. 
To be sure there is such a thing as plac- 
ing too great emphasis on fear, but there 
is also such a thing as leaving it out of 
account. There was too much fear in the 
preaching of the past. It was unspeakably 


hideous and the fathers of our liberal 
church were right in their rebellion 


against such hideousness. They succeeded 
so well that hell has been practically 
eliminated from the religion of our time: 
so that a man, be he ever so great a 
sinner, can sit in almost any church with- 
out danger of having his mind disturbed 
by any reference to future retribution. 

Have we succeeded too well? Jesus did 
not hesitate to appeal to the fear of evil 
consequences. He painted some fearful 
pictures of pains and penalties that in- 
evitably follow persistent transgression 
of the moral law. Were these pictures too 
vivid? After all, is not retribution a 
reality ? 

The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
True! I stand by that. But so it has been 
before and men failed to reach out and 
grasp it, and the result was that when the 
crisis arrived it proved to be a judgment 
of condemnation rather than approval, 
and men went down into the depths of 
suffering rather than up on to. the heights 
of justice and joy. It is possible for us 
to reject the kingdom, turn our back 
upon it even when it is knocking at our 
doors. “This is condemnation, that light 
is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil.” 

The gospel for the present age is after 
all the old gospel of Jesus Christ. God 
loves us and has made it possible for us 
to live in his kingdom on earth—just as 
soon as we build it. 


TYPE TALKS 


THEN HOW 


give him a job? 


that govern self-control. — 
illusionary,—they don’t exist. 


No. 2—A Depressant 


Last week alcohol was defined as a ‘‘ habit-forming narcotic drug.’’ 
A depressant not a stimulant. 


ABOUT THE KICK? 


If alcohol is a depressant, why does the first drink or two liven 
the drinker, put words in his mouth, money in his pocket and 


The Kick Is the Gong That Sounds the Warning 


The drug alcohol has reached and weakened the nerve centers 
The joy, the money, the job are 


: UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


ON ALCOHOL 


Old Lady 
the first time): 


tug-of-war for 

“Wouldn’t it be simpler 

for them to get a knife and cut it?’ 
—Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


(witnessing 


A banquet is an affair where you eat a 
lot of food you don’t want before talking 
about something you don’t understand to 
a erowd of people who don’t want to hear 
you. 


Brockton—St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
was destroyed by fire today with help 
from Bridgewater, West Bridgewater. 
Stoughton and Rockland. 

—Malden (Mass.) paper. 


“What did they teach you at school 
today, sonny?” ‘Oh, teacher told us all 
about Columbus who went 2,000 miles on 
a galleon.” “She did, did she? Well, don’t 
believe all she tells you about those 
American cars, my boy.” 

—New Zealand Decorator. 


Dr. J. J. Conway arrived and rendered 
first aid. He thought it a hospital case, 
but Mr. Brownell who remained uncon- 
scious asked not to be taken to a hospital. 
—Warren and Barrington (R.I.) Gazette. 
The words coming naturally. 

—New Yorker. 


“What are you children playing?’ asked 
mother one day. “We’re playing church,” 
replied Jackie. ‘‘How nice!” said mother: 
““but worshipers shouldn’t whisper in 
church.” “We know that, Mother,” said 
Jackie; “but we’re the choir!” 

—Watchman Examiner. 


Aunty was. entertaining her two 
nephews and thought to educate them by 
the way. Putting out two pieces of cake, 
one much larger than the other, she said: 
“Now, I want to see which of you has 
the better manners.’ “Oh, Jimmy has!” 
said Johnny as he grabbed the big piece 
and ran.—Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


Judge (during an inquiry into a case of 
alleged bribery) : “You say you received 
£25 to vote Conservative and also re- 
ceived the same amount to vote Liberal?” 
Witness: “Yes, my lord.” Judge: “And 
for whom did you vote at the finish?” 
Witness (indignantly) : “I voted, my lord, 
according to my conscience.”’—Answers. 


“Tf there were any sense of humor 
(which is the same thing as common 
sense) in high diplomacy, the four Powers 
would meet on the delightful lakeside at 
Locarno, charter the same boat that bore 
the famous party exactly seven years ago, 
and sail together to Geneva’ to finish the 
business.”—Sunday Paper. It would need 
a lot more than a common sense of humor 
to sail from Italy to Switzerland over the 
Alps.—Punch. 


At one time during a season of heavy 
fog a London daily paper offered a prize 
for the best fog story. The story given 
here won the prize. A merchant received 
a telephone message one morning from 
one of his clerks. “Hello, Mr. Smith!” 
said the clerk, over the wire. “I cannot 
come down to the shop this morning on 
account of the fog. I have not yet arrived 
home yesterday.” 

—Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


180 Longwood Avenue, 


Unitarian Servirs Pension Society 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and Ware: il STREETS 
Near 


600 Guest Rooms a ath and shower 
Phone Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutesto A.U A Room 
with bath $3-$5 Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc, 
Custom Talloring for Ciergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E, 23d St. New York 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


CONVERSION 


Jan. 23—Conversion as a Phenomenon in the 


History of Religions. Jan. 30—How Forms of 
Belief Spread in the Greeco-Roman World. 
Feb. 6—Conversion to Philosophy in the Greeco- 


Roman World. Feb. 13—The Advance of Early 
Christianity as Viewed by Pagans. Feb. 20—The 
Teaching of Early Christianity as Viewed by 
Pagans. Feb. 27—The Conversion of Justin and 
St. Augustine. 


By ARTHUR DARBY NOCK, 
M.A. (Cambridge) 


Frothingham Professor of the History of Religion at 
Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 ,o’clock. 


All seats FRED and no tickets required. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9:45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Dr. 
John Carroll Perkins. Chorus of men’s voices, 
ser mond C. Robinson organist and choir- 
master. 9:30 A.M. Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 a.M. Morning prayer with 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week- 
day services, 12:15 p.m. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday, Preacher, 
wen James Gordon Gilkey, D.D., Springfield, 
Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian). 
Euclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9:30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 

80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
strangers. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church 
School 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Mee: ministers. Services 11 A.M. and 
7:30 P.M. 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
oess, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel, Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 

Established in 1900 
Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal cssetees 
which hasten recovery. 

F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


Subscribe NOW for 
THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 


$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“T enjoy The Oltristian Register,’ a sub- 
scriber writes us. “It is a source not only of 
information that every Unitarian needs, but 
of unfailing inspiration.” 


“T intend personally to direct students to 
this magazine, and to require reports on the 
views expressed therein,” a librarian informs 
us. “We are pleased, not only with the maga- 
zine, but especially are we grateful for the 
spirit in which you cooperate with us.” 


